an ITALIAN HOLIDAY. 

. Hpl.Vhtful form a holiday can 
To some people, the nl0S . Given the power— 

take is hard work a. “f! ^-work in the shape of 
physically, mentally, an under neW conditions and 

assimilating entire y w hich confers a lasting benefit, 

with new people, is a happy lot to enjoy this last 

Such a holiday it to try and make 

Christmas, and I want, ho y f it The idea was 

others realise a little of som ^ winter programm e 

conceived in October, w ible by some unexpected 

came out. It was ma ^ q{ &u the opposition 

guineas, and came o ent of Christmas could give. 

family, weather, and t Christmas in the blackest 

We left London three days before Chroma 

fncr We arrived— because of London s tog— two nuu 

in Bale the following day, to the most brilliant s.mshme, and 

from that time onward every moment was pure joy. 

The hills covered with white pine trees; the snow at 
made every word of Hans Andersen true; the Lakes that 
were sheets of colour; the mountains and torrents and 
villages, and everywhere the sunshine. Lucerne was a 
stopping place for lunch— anachronistic, almost sentimental, 
and distinctly operatic. A sleeping town, with everywhere 
signs of the glory of summer eclipsed for a brief period ot 
beautiful winter. 

The next day was real Italy. Why are our useful things 
never so beautiful as we find them abroad ? Railway 
bridges and aqueducts only made the depth of the gorges 
they spanned more impressive. 

Milan was a rattle of stones and a glare of electricity, 
followed by the most delicious bed one could wish for after 


two days in train. The early start forbade further impres- 
sions, and the day wore on in delight till the long sweep of 
the Campagna led up to a realisation of the City of the 
World, and w*. — - — 11 ' ’ r ' 


r „ .wm.jauuu ui me v^ity oi 
World, and we were actually in Rome — not reading it, 
dreaming it, nor planning ; but there in absolute reality. 
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What can I sav about tho * j 
would bore everyone if I , ried To Tive followed * It 

picturesque itinerary of the snecial d„ , V or even a 

° nl FiS TtF T 'T' ” 0W s,a " d on, most 0 *» a " d 

grey, Uke ££ fpejt'sl would be 

London, with all the houses round i &S St ' Paul ’ s in 
Seven Hills I thought would be quite The 

be able to walk all round, again like York ’ d T Would 
But I was absolutely wrong Onlv r m an aftern oon. 

and the pillars in the Fofum fr"** 

either pure white or else reddish yellow T W u " gS are 
of st. Peter's and the Colisenm^Xth ar " 's ' ^ 
vastness that includes time as well as space T h i h * 
the streets are full of colour-the shutters the h ° USeS ? n 

.tr°havf y b the Ti , ber tl,ere <he back “ o " 

vea s Zt ,0 be PU,,ed do "" "'o past Te 

vivTd greeL * P ' ° f reds a " d and 

I think the Tiber is most like one has imagined it to be— . 
yellow and wide and silent and swift. I saw a grey wagtail 

• ^ °" Chnstmas Da y: and a Jesser tortoise-shell butterfly 
in the street outside my hotel in the sunshine. 

There are so many steps in Rome— great wide, shallow, 
sunny steps -the very place for banks of flowers and swarms 
of impudent picturesque children. And the ordinary people 
that passed one in the street are so interesting : scarlet 
uerman cleric students, white benedictines, black friars and 
brown friars. Imagine the thrill of being begged of by a real 
Franciscan with bare feet and a begging-bowl. St. George’s 
room was always in my mind, and impressions that date 
from there were being continually readjusted. 

A day was spent at Tivoli — the Richmond of the 
Emperors. Pink roses were out in all the borders, and we 
lunched out of doors, within sight of a hundred waterfalls, 
and Horace s house on the hill. Think of a day on the 
Appian Way, between the ruins of a thousand tombs, with 
miles of long straight white road going on before us until it 
was lost in the horizon. The broken arches of the great 
aqueduct telling such a splendid tale of vanished glory, and 
the Campagna sheep still watched over by the Campagna 
dog. \\ e lunched in an arbour that day, and were served 
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by a beautiful fair-haired woman called Vittoria, who showed 
me “ il piccolo piccolo ” asleep in a clothes basket while she 
cooked wonderful omelettes over a handful of charcoal on a 
place that I suppose was an oven, but which looked like a 
boiler copper. There we saw the Catacombs — so small ! 
Narrow, warm, dark brown, endless. Here a skull, there a 
lovely piece of iridescent glass, overhead frescoes of painted 
cupids and Venus doves. I thought they would be wide 
and damp and echoing ; but two people could not pass each 
other. 

What shall I say about the inside of Rome ? The 
museums and galleries, where it was always time to go 
when you were beginning to feel at home ? I think the 
Wolf of the Capitol I loved best, and then the sleeping 
Venus in the Borghese Gallery. And quite differently the 
heads of the Emperors and Philosophers in the Capitol. 
How one could have loved to lisen to the delicacy of Cicero ! 
and how indulgent one felt towards Socrates ! I mean the 
man who had no happiness, not the thinker. Then the 
beauty of Aristotle. Here the dining-room at Scale How 
was very vivid to me j and how I wished I was not cursed 
with facility. Marcus Aurelius is not so human as the 
others. Plato was not there. I feel now that their philo- 
sophy was the expression of themselves as well as of their 
time, and that they were moderns, much nearer to us than 

Locke or Rousseau, or even than Herbert Spencer or 
Matthew Arnold. 

I have not said a word about churches, processions, 
bambinos pictures, mosaics. Each had its own story, and 
told it with a force that grew as the days went on. 

thrn Ut 1 tdl ?° U ° f the ° ther ten da y s ’ when I had 

. , T n my h ^penny into the Trevi and said “Good-bye” 

to Mecca and turned North to Medina. A cold but intensely 

~ g n ney brought me to a town that was known as 
the City of Towers,” Siena, a daughter of Rome with fK 

of R T’ S sev ^ n hills f - 

owe to Mrs. Firth ? I think not *** ° US Wbat We 
Siena has not moved, to all intents an H n 
the death of St. Catherine and the recoverv f PUrp ° Ses ’ Slnc e 

of the fourteenth century, which meant th 1°”! , the p]a & ue 
Cathedral. meant the building of the 
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There are the walls tHo »->■ 

churches the very shop’s and oxen^nd"^ Pa ‘ aces ' the 
as they were then. One respects and a Win< L ) carts exactly 
passionately loves Siena. The Sien/s d ° reS R ° me > but on e 
love detail and they see the beauS *" S ° '***>**, 

Burne. C Jones. Ca He ted tt'an'T" T'" 8 ‘ he Life ° f 

I would like to say badly. It is ’ Vj l“ yS all that 

idea in it that is not birr The h * ® and yet there is no 
Municipale. where Peace st Xg?,? * ‘ he Palaz “ 
Justice dispenses punishment and reward r' crnment : and 
The fresco has perished rather • f vard - how great it is ! 

friendly guide, assured us Peace held & a most 

hand, emblematic of her conTempla^ve sLI Tm“ d /“ J? 

imagination outran his respect, shall we say? H ' S 

the push" of^n^American'al^quaiman^'f^ou^d^ot 316 ^ ^ 
much attention to the pictures as T m - m i d * pay as 
beautiful white hospital attendants and^ei/mde* ^ 'fd 
charges that constantly passed and repassed us. BaeTeker 

b ° th r f er baid 1 

exactly how the modern hospital was done. 

Donatelk) 0 and 1 Kneelin S Knight, and the 

onatello and the Pmterruchios, and the marvellous floor- 

Bm ^ rse 1 dld J a nd they were real, especially the Knight. 
But somehow the pulpit was too big. I was very sorry I felt 
it so but it was too big to see. 

We stayeci three days near Florence, but I did not try to 
see it. There was not time. Giotto’s Tower is all that any 
one has ever thought it would be, and much more. One 
would like to live beside it for always, because it would be so 
sympathetic. San Marco is the imitation in colour. How 
grateful Savanorola will have felt sometimes for the peace of 
those quiet Madonnas and the holiness of the Saints who 
adore without strife. 

We stayed in the hills above Florence, and I found 
butcher’s- broom with its little red fruit. It conies in II 
Sano s pictures, and the Tuscans use it instead of holly for 
hristmas decorations. And I brought back a giant cypress 
r uit for the children s N. N. Books. It has split since in a 
m °st e ntrancing way. There were lemons growing in our 
garden, and I think we made our own wine ! and we were 
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within sight of Vallombrosa from our bedroom window, so I 
need not say we were happy, or the place was perfect, or any 
other obvious comment. 

The journey home included half a day with Erasmus at 
Basle, and ended with a splendid crossing and much good 
luck with trains and customs. But the end of this is not yet. 
I write at the half-term, not more tired than I was after the 
first week, and with the scenes before me so vividly that I 
dare not let my thoughts go. Prosaic details are : £*q for 
twenty-one days. And I shall be very pleased to give any 
one addresses. 

E. C. Ar.r.F.N. 


HARMONIOUS RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PHYSICAL TRAINING & HANDICRAFTS. 


Mens sana in corpore sano ! 


To those who have even casually studied the Ling System 
of Swedish Gymnastics, the harmonious working of these 
two points is immediately felt. 

The prompt individual action required from each pupil, 
the gradual progress from simple to difficult exercises and 
the idea that “each individual is the unit by which his 
strength must be measured ” appeal with force to the Educa- 
tionist. Can this development of mind and body be still 
further carried out ? 


A few words on another Swedish educational system— 
Slojd may be an answer to the question. 

Sl6 J d is rec °gnisable in our own sleight of hand 
an Slojd or Sloyd the thing is a system of educational school 
hand work, which can be carried on throughout th^ i i 
of the school life of boys and girls. We say can ought^t 
not rather to be emphasised that Sloyd is an essentinf * l 

T^u,d 0l b curr ; cul r and of r 

It should be clearly understood that it is Card K ' ^ 

Sloyd that is considered essential for the full f ^ ard - boar d 

of the child, and not Wood Sloyd, which is of deve , lo P me nt 

later importance. secondary and 


PHYSICAL training and handicrafts. 

To each child is given a tVnn 

knife, a ruler marked off into cendmet ° f Car , d ' board . a sloyd 
binding. After a few essays in cuttinc and"h' “ , Strip ° f glued 
begins simple models, such as mats® V ^ , b “ d ,‘ n « ,he child 
Hat articles, which by gradual progression lead a " d ° lher 

“Zir^r tfolios ' -r,; p y 

the knife is an un” uly iishumenl .'ZT itlsTuo^b 

com st: rr ,1't t :“? f rrl 

training are, deftness of fingers accuraev^^^ S1 ° yd 
SO good 

gained by experience goes far towards choosing between 
what is valuable or worthless in life. 

nnd M °K 1 Pr 2T SS ^ tHe individual necessitates self-respect 
and self-confidence in the individual ; therefore the feeling 

that he can create and complete his own model unaided is of 
tne utmost educational value to the child. 

Self-confidence should not in any way counteract the no 
less important virtues of admiration of good work in others, 
and a desire to give of one’s best to them. 

In considering Educational Handicraft Training, it is 
interesting to those engaged in Physical Training to see how 
much the one may depend upon the other for perfection. 

It may be said that a perfect system of handicrafts tends 
to increase and refine on individual lines the powers of mind 
and body already developed by a perfect system of 
gyn mastics. 

We can see how the finger stretching and clasping paves 
the way for the individual use of the ten fingers, when 
binding or glueing a Sloyd model. The nerve and decision 
gained in the grasping and suspension movements help in the 
mastery and use of tools ; while wrist exercises considerably 
ease the sweeping movements so often needed in wood-carving. 

A complete course of Educational Handicrafts would 
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include book-binding, wood-carving, embossed leather work, 
hammered brass, clay modelling, basket work, needlework, &c. 

In Swedish Gymnastics as well as in Card-board Sloyd 
and other handicrafts we note (a) the materials used are 
adapted to the strength of the individual, (b) they are graded 
in order of difficulty, (c) they must be interesting, and (d) 
that the best results are obtained by the concentration of 


the will. 

Increased physical development necessarily demands as 
an outcome, some form of manual work. Concentrated 
animal force may become an evil, but provide a rational 
outlet and such force becomes a powerful factor in ethical 
progress. 

To the brain-worker, the highly strung or physically 
delicate, the quiet influence of a handicraft is of great benefit — 
a delightful hobby, and a most restful recreation. 

Brain energy can in some cases be stimulated only by 
means of increased activity of the fingers, and in these days 
of neurotics and highly strung persons of all ages, it is well 
for Educationists to realize how important a part Educational 
Handicrafts (based on a thorough knowledge of Card-board 
Sloyd) are likely to play in the treatment of normal as well 
as abnormal children. 

The idea is borne in upon one, that in order to rightly 
carry out the spirit of the Ling System, more attention 
should be given to the careful articulation of the fingers in 
order that the mental powers may be further developed and 
strengthened. 


It has been well said that some of us are “ hand-brained,” 
and thus dependent to a great extent on manual dexterity for 
mental activity. Others may seemingly require no such 
stimulus, in which case handicrafts should be considered in 
the light of restorative nerve tonics. 

It will be interesting to know how far a Swedish 

Gymnastic Teacher would agree with such further develon 

ment of a system which aims at producing “ in each individual 

tie highest possible degree of health and physical culture ” 

The Teacher of Handicrafts sees a much greater advanr • 

mental and moral force where the child is physical]" a S 

mentally exercised on the splendidly sane lines «fr> d 

Henrik Ling’s Gymnastic System. Thus arises th f 

question -.-Would not trained Gymnastic Teacher 

* earners add to 


physical tracing and hand.crapts. 

their scope of influence bv taking u j- 
Tear Course? In this way not only ^ 1Crafts . as a Third 
employment for themselves but C nn 7 IT* recreati ve 
their professional value personally and pecurii ^ mCre,sing 

J. W. Devonshire, 

Jimo, Principal of th Croft School, 
Betley, nr. Crewe. 


NOTES IN NORWAY. 


Dear Editor, 

in Norway . 3 S ° meWhat ' a ' e aCC ° Un ' ° f ° Ur summer holiday 

We were a large party, A to L, numbering nine souls, 
and Z was aged three. 

We Lamed to Hull on the 8th July, 1904, and embarked 
on S.S. Monte Bello of the Wilson Line. She is rather a 
good boat as boats go, and is an artiste at rolling. On the 
way across we went through the famous fishing fleet— we 
saw no torpedo boat among them ! There were a few birds— 
the common gull and others of that ilk. We arrived at 
Christiansand at night, so missed the beautiful coast with its 
many islets. Spent the night in Ernst’s Hotel, which is not 
particularly interesting. Christiansand is quite a modern 
town, strictly geometrical \ most of the houses are of wood, 
and look very clean and neat. 

The next morning we started off in little open carriages 
drawn by two small horses (about 14-2) on a long 35 mile 
drive over hill and dale to our destination. The road was 
good, and the gradient very gradual with one or two 
exceptions. The dust w r as appalling — three inches of light 
granite powder which flew up all round us. The day was 
glorious, and though we were nearly eight hours on the road 
everyone was happy and cheerful. The first thing that 
struck us on leaving Christiansand and striking the woods 



